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Tus is a reputed specimen of the military 
architecture of the middle ages. _It is impor- 
tant to the antiquarian as one of the earliest 
of our castellated structures, and its history, 
eo far as it can be traced, is replete with busy 
incident. 

This tower is situated close to the noble 
castle of York, to which it is concluded to 
have been built as a keep.* It occupies a 
high artificial mount, thrown up with prodi- 
gious labour, and surrounded with a massive 
stone wall. Its distance from the river Ouse 
is about one hundred yards; and it appears 
to be elevated at least 90 feet above the level 
of that river, and 30 feet above the site of 
the castle, and the adjacent parts of the city. 
The mount corresponds with that of the Old 


® The castle on the eet site, according to 
Drake, was built by William the Conqueror, but 
probably on a Roman foundation. Having fallen 
to decay, it was repaired, or rebuilt, in the reign of 
Ric III. After it was no longer used as a for- 
tress, it was converted into a county prison; but, 
having fallen into a ruinous state, it was taken down 
inthe year 1701, and the present superb structure 
erected; this is now in course of substantial repair: 
but, in the present as in all preceding restorations, 
Clifford’s Tower, or Keep, has been spared, as the 
original keep has been preserved in the numerous 
Ttepairs of Windsor Castle. ‘ 
Vo. xxiv. 


CLIFFORD’S TOWER, YORK. 





Baile, on the opposite side of the Ouse ; and 
it is generally thought to be of Saxon or 
Roman origin. 

The date of the tower is better established; 
for, it was built by William ‘the Conqueror 
about the year 1068; it is, doubtless, part 
of one of those structures referred to by chro- 
niclers, for the double purpose “ of strengthen- 
ing the towns, and keeping the citizens in 
awe,” and it was formerly defended by a 
deep moat, drawbridge, and palisades. There 
are, however, equal proofs ofa fortress having 
existed here prior to the above date; a Roman 
foundation having been discovered here in 
the year 1805 ; at which time also was found 
a small block of freestone, with the inscrip- 
tion “ Civitati,’ in Norman characters. 

With reference to the different ages of the 
monnt and the present fortress, Drake says, 
“ by the extraordinary labour required for the 
labour of this mount, it seems to have been 
effected by no less than a Roman power, 
though the Conqueror might build the pre- 
sent structure, the inside of which exhibits a 
regularity very uncommon in a Gothic build- 
ing.” pon this, Mr. Bigland observes, 
“ But we have no such topographical know- 
ledge of the cone meer i as can enable 
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the present age to advance anything beyond 
conjecture on the subject; and great works 
have been performed by other men, as well as 
by Romans.’”* Mr. Bigland does not, how- 
ever, notice the discovery in the year 1805. 

The form of the tower is circular: it ter- 
minates in machicolations, and has its outer 
walls strengthened with circular turrets. It 
derives its name from one of the Cliffords 
being appointed its first governor by the 
Conqueror. Drake, on the authority of two 
excellent antiquaries, informs us that the 
Lords Cliffords were, in ancient times, called 
castelyns or keepers of this tower. And, it 
is certain, that, either pee - _ other 
title, the family claimed ight of carrying 
the city sword before the Sind whanene? he 
visited York. 

Clifford’s Tower, in time, fell to decay; 
and Leland found it in a ruinous state in the 
reign of Henry VIII. But, on the com- 
mencement of the civil wars between Charles 
I. and his parliament, this tower was com- 
pletely repaired and fortified by the direction 
of Henry, Earl of Cumberland, lord lieute- 
nant of the northern parts, and governor of 
York. The royal arms and those of 
Cliffords were p over the entrance ; and 
on the top was made a platform, on which 
several pieces were mounted ; a garrison was 
appointed for its defence, and Colonel Sir 
Francis Cob was its governor during the 
siege of the city. Among the batteries opened 
upon that occasion was one of Lamel Mill 
Hill, from whence four pieces of cannon 
played incessantly on Clifford’s Tower and 


the castle. After the surrender of the city, 
in 1644, it was dismantled of its ison, 
except this Tower, of which Thomas Dicken- 


son, the lord Mayor, a man strongly attached 
to the parliamentarian interest, was consti- 
tuted governor. It continued in the hands 
of his successors as governors, till 1683, when 
Sir John Reresby was appointed to that 
office by Charles II. In the following year, 
1684, on the festival of St. George, about ten 
in the evening, the magazine took fire and 
blew up, and the tower was reduced to a 
shell, as it remains at this day. Whether 
this took place accidentally, or by design, iy 
unknown: but the demolition of the “ minced 
pie” was, at that time, a common toast in 
the city ; and it was observed, that the officers 
and soldiers of the garrison had previously 
removed their effects, and that not a single 
man peri by the explosion, Within 

tower is a well of excellent water; and, in its 
crumbling remains may be traced a dungeon, 
which was so dark as not to admit the least 
ray of light. The outer walls or shell of the 
fortress remains; and the woody clothing of 
the mound reminds us of peaceful nature, 
however the frowning tower may call up 
recollections of its importance in a long suc- 


* Beauties of England and Wales, vol. xvi., p. 239. 
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cession of warlike ages. Few scenes, ar, 
however, more impressive than such a con. 
trast as the crumbling walls of Clifford’s 
Tower and the flourishing verdure of its 
mound present to the reflective mind. 

The church which appears in the left of 
the Engraving is that of St. Mary’s in Castle 
Gate, styled in the old records “ Ecclesig 
ee og ad Portam Castri.” It is 
remarkable for the elegant Of its 
lofty spire, which is 90 feet 6 parang to the 
top of the vane; or, from the floor of the 
church, 156 feet 6 inches; the diameter of 
the bottom of the spire, outside, is 18 feet; 
and of the top stone, one foot three inches, 
It is built of Ashler stone, not more than six 
and a-half inches in bed, and is hollow to 
within seven feet six inches of the top. 
There are only two apertures in the whole 
height, one of which is now glazed. 





ROYAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
Havine given a very full account of the pre- 
parations for the Westminster Musical Festi- 
val, also of the ces, &c. in Nos, 


the 670 and 67] of the Mirror; it affords us 


pleasure also to furnish a brief statement of 
the result, After the expenses of fitting up 
the Abbey in the splendid style in which it 
was done, also of paying the vocal and in- 
strumental performers, amounting to 634; 
the printing, advertising, tickets, doorkeepers, 
and a thousand other outgoings ; there will 
be a surplus of nine Prenton 

divided equally among the “ Royal Society of 
Musicians,” (founded in 1738,) “The New 
Musical Fund,” (1786,) “ The Choral Fund,” 
(1791,) and “ The Royal Academy of Music,” 
instituted in 1822; giving to each 2;250i 
We have heard that Mr. Parry, the Assistant 
Honorary Secretary to the Directors, is pre 
paring an official account of the Festival for 
publication. 





NATURAL HISTORY or SEPTEMBER, 
By James Fennell. 

Tus month, so far as respects its weather, is 
very inconstant; for, sometimes it is very 
fine and pleasant, while at others it is vé 
wet and dull; but, as it ig always attend 
with some fair days, the admirer of nature 
taay still occasionally enjoy a rural stroll 
We shall now view, individually, those ob 
jects and occurrences which, in combination, 
materially help to constitute the character of 
the present month, which the generality of 
persons appear to consider as merely consist 
ing in the difference of the verdure, foliage, 
and atmospheric temperature. 

Nothing is more conspicuous at present 
than the great variety of new and beautiful 
tints assumed by the leaves of trees. Out 
of the small number of pure colours that 
exist, it is surprising to behold so many 
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distinct shades displayed by the foliage; 
this, however, is owing to combinations of 
various colours, and to the different depths of 
even a single colour. In support of the first 
of these assertions may be instanced the yel- 
lowish green colour of the leaves of the oak ; 
and in support of the latter assertion may be 
alduced the various depths of the yellow he- 
longing to the maple, ash, hawthorn, hazel, 
&c. Without paying due attention to the 
peculiar colours of trees, it is utterly impos- 
sible for a landscape-painter to make his 
sketches appear as representations of natural 
scenery. ence, those painters who have 
preferred to sketch nature as she really is, 
and not as imagination would depict her, and 
have faithfully finished their work on the 
spot, feom which they viewed her, have given 
the most general satisfaction, and have 
earned honourable fame. 

It has been remarked that, at this time, 
there are, in the fields, many patches of 
grass, which, on account of their being in 
seed, are declined by cattle: this circum- 
stance has elicited the admiration of the 
naturalist, for if all the grasses were eaten in 
every state, we could not insure successive 
crops of such species as are annuals. The 
sane forbearance towards many annual and 
biennial plants, when in flower or seed, is 
also manifested by man, and even by those 
promiscuous feeders, slugs and snails. 

The plants one may now see in flower 
ate the dwarf-furze, speedwell, red valerian, 
round-leaved harebell, yellow wort, St. John’s 
wort, Adonis’s flower, evening primrose, saf- 
fron. crocus, meadow saffron, lady’s tresses, 
dwarf-mallow, marsh-mallow, corn-mint, pep- 
permint, bergamot, pennyroyal, knot-grass, 
small beg-orchis, hairy greenweed, pepper. 
saxifrage, chamomile, red dead-nettle, swine- 
cress, red-leaved goosefoot, fig-leaved goose- 
foot, autumnal squill, round-leaved toadflat, 
tharp-pointed toadflat, creeping water-plan- 
tain, and gibbous duckweed. 

On some of the plants above specified, I 
shall offer a few observations, trusting that 

‘may not be unacceptable to the reader. 

e evening primrose displays its sweet- 
sented, yellow flowers in the evening, and 
hence its name. Mr. Ballard says of this 
plant as follows: “ If carefully watched about 
sven o’clock in the evening, the advanced 
flower-buds will be seen to expand gradually, 
While the calyx swells, and at length bursts 
oa both sides, opening from the bottom ; and 
vhen fully open, the petals unfold themselves 
With a sudden spring, which reverts the 
calyx, and, at the same moment, the anthers 
burt lengthways, discharging their pollen 
upon the stigma. In order, it would appear, 
'o ‘prevent the dispersion and loss of the 
llen, it is moistened with a gelatinous 
uid, and adheres between the anthers and 
ead stigma by means of tenacious films of 
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this fluid. In the course of the night, these 
films dry and recede in the direction of the 
stigma, while the pollen is absorbed. In 
this plant, I may mention, the anthers are 
teady to burst as svon as the blossom ex- 
pands.”* 

The Adonis’s flower is a favourite with the 
poets. When Shakspeare’s Venus had con- 
cluded her prophetic discourse on love, her 
dear Adonis who laid killed at her feet, 

“ Was melted like a vapour from her sight, 

And in his blood, that on the ground lay spill’d, 
A purple flower sprung up, chequer'd with white, 

esembling weil his pale cheeks, and the blood, 

Which iu round drops upon their whiteness stood.” 

The saffron crocus is the plant that pro- 
duces the article called saffron, for the sake 
of which it is extensively cultivated, but 
principally at Saffron-Walden, in Essex. 

The corn-mint is remarkable for its smell- 
ing like rotten cheese. 

‘The knot-grass is subject to great variation 
in point of height, and is sometimes very 
diminutive, which fact gave existence to a 
notion at one period of its possessing the 
power to effectually stop the growth of man. 
In A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Lysander 
addressing Hermia, who is enraged at being 
called &ttle by Helena, says— 

“Get you gone, you dwarf, 
You minimus, of hindering knot-grass made.” 
(Act iii. Se. ii.) 

In a short time, the plants now in flower 
will be attacked by the rigours of winter, and 
scarcely one will remain : 

“So short-liv’d are the lovely tribes 
Of Flora’s trausient reign ; 

They bud, blow, wither, fall, and die, 
Then turn to earth again.” 

Blackberries are, towards the middle of 
the month, everywhere ripe and abundant. 
When thoroughly ripe, they are really a very 
pleasant fruit; though, from their being 
common and wild, nothing will induce some 
persons to think them so. A. blackberry 
pudding, and blackberry jam, when properly 
made, are very nice. To see, as often we do 
see, a small band of village children, (with 
their rosy faces here and there stained with 
blackberry juice,) some on one side of a 

edge, and some on the other, busily and 
intently engaged in plucking the tempting 
fruit, recklessly clambering into the prickly 
bush, or standing on tiptoe, endeavouring to 
reach those bunches that are somewhat diffi- 
cult to obtain—is one of those many.little 
and amusing incidents that adds to the 
genuine pleasures of a country life. 

Now, let us turn to the zoology of the 
month. Towards its conclusion, the harvest- 
mouse has young. 

“Many birds,” says the Rev. Gilbert 
White, “that become silent about Midsum-. 
mer, reassume their notes in September; as 
the thrush, blackbird, woodlark, and willow. 


* Field Naturalist, vol. i., p. 73. 
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wren.” The goldfinch is in full song till fly, wall butterfly, heath butterfly, copper 
about the middle of the month, and the butterfly, and the azure-blue butterfly, may 
great titmouse is heard occasionally. The yet be seen in their respective haunts; and 
redbreast approaches nearer to our dwellings, it is about this period that many of them 
and is now, and during the whole of this deposit their eggs, which ate always placed 
season, and the winter, heard to great ad- in such situations, as will allow of the larva 
vantage on account of the paucity of his they disclose, finding a handy supply of 
vocal and emulous rivals. But the principal preper nourishment, immediately on entering 
matter, at present, in ornithology, is the the world. 
migration of birds. That fine, large moth, the red underwing, 
Swallows are the most numerous class of may now be found on old palings; and usu. 
migrators, and are now congregating in large ally where there is one sex, the other sex is 
numbers, previous to taking their adieu of not far off. 
“merry England :” The buff-tip moth, whose history I have 
“Thus taught, they meditate a speedy flight, already detailed in the Mirror, (vol. xxiii, 
For this, e’en now, they prune their vig'rous wing; p. 293,) commits great ravages on the leaves 
For this consult, advise, prepare, excite, of various trees. 


Ee rarest on ine all divine, oo. The larve of the death’s-head moth may 
That warus them hence: they feel it and obey.” be detected at night, by the aid of a lantern, 
It is interesting to observe the order in feeding ka the potato. The ge _ 
which swallows congregate, and the exten- be pe able for > so eal can 7 ref 
sive number of their congregations. On the D&CX; resembling a en as tar = shi ch 
14th of last September, whilst on a natural Sharp noise it emits ae } 3 by 
history ramble, and in the company of a ‘ifcumstances have caused the vulgar ia 
friend, we noticed in the evening, (as I have SUPerstitious to regard it as tro that 
stated in the Field Naturalist,) “an im- something supernatural. It is stated, 
mense concourse of swallows assembled upon ¢Ven the larva, if meddled with, quickly re 
Wormholt Scrubs, which place seemed to cedes from the touch, and produces, at the 
have been selected by genetal consent, as the *2me time, a somewhat sharp noise, je 4 
place of rendezvous for all of the species in a that which accompanies an e€ 
the neighbourhood ; for we could not discover J Pha 
any saline elsewhere. They settled on the _The dort, or dung-beetle, is still a 
ground, first at a short distance from each ight, flying across our path, and - _ at 
other, but as it became darker and darker, With some degree of force against the face 
they drew closer together, which might be the benighted traveller. : 
either for the sake of mutual warmth, or to The burying beetle continues to fly in 
preserve themselves from danger, by occupy- search of dead animals, which it buries, 
ing as small a space as possible.” when circumstances will permit, with asto- 
Besides the swallow tribe, the nightingale, nishing dispatch. In the buried carcassesit 
wheat-ear, redstart, blackcap, yellow wagtail, deposits its own eggs, and the larva, whea 
and ring-ousel, leave us in the course of this ¢V0lved, feast on the carrion, M. Gleditseh 
month. informs us that a single beetle of this spe- 
This is asad and fatal month to many C!S Can, In the course of two days, burys 
poor birds that have the misfortune to be —_ forty times heavier and greater than 
termed “ e.? We wish we could sa " 5 
something calculated to dissuade men then The tortoise-beetle may be found on — 
engaging in a sport involving the sufferance 204 burdocks. Its larva conceals itself un- 
of unoffending creatures, whose death, if ab- der a portable canopy formed of its ow 
solutely requisite, more befits the butcher excrements. rr | 
than the gentleman. Peruse the following ., Ichneumon-fiies are zealously seeking 
lines from the pen of a fair poet, and let the larve of butterflies, &c., that they may 
them be so indelibly stamped upon your introduce their own eggs into their bodies. 
mind as to deter you from the commission of When the eggs are hatched, the larva com- 


: mence feeding on the flesh of their living 
baer hey denn my the vital air, habitation, wetil nothing remains but the 
Are blessings widely given : skin, from which they escape, when ready to 
Let Nature's commoners enjoy change into the pupa state. 
PR se pm eres nr Rt 4 Crane-flies are abundant in meadows, ia 
ba em cae ! nang % ae the soft earth of which they are depositing 
Casts round the world an equal eye their eggs. The larve, when hatched, de- 
, And feels for all that lives.” stroy many plants, copocially the grasses, by 
In entomology, there is still ample matter devouring their roots, and thus depriving 


for observation. The alderman butterfly, pea- the upper portion of the means of drawitgf ; 


cock butterfly, painted-lady butterfly, nettle nourishinent from the soil. : 
butterfly, brimsione butterfly, cabbage butter- The boat-fly, the water-scorpion, the water 
























measurer, and the larve of the several species 
of dragon-flies, may be found in ponds and 
tle streams. 

That minute but formidable insect, the 
harvest-bug, is now very annoying, but par- 
ticularly to those persons who are obliged to 
sleep in the open ai. : 

Many species of spiders lay their eggs, 
for the preservation of which they manifest 
great anxiety ; for, when forcibly deprived of 
them, they will run the hazard of sacrificing 
their own lives in the endeavour to regain 
them. Those eggs that have to endure the 
winter are usually enveloped in strong silk. 
Camden Town. \e , 


o wife 


THE ANGLO-SAXONS, 


Tuere is no study more interesting to an 
inquiting and sensible mind, than to trace 
the foundations of the political communities 
of the modern world, from the manners and 
customs of the barbarous nations of antiquity. 
The remains of the leading laws and insti- 
tutions of the Saxons are the pillars upon 
which is built the vaunted British Consti- 
tution—the corner-stone of which, it may 
with truth be said, was laid in the forests of 
Germany. The most perfect of these remains 
are the divisions of hundreds, shires, and 
tythings, the county court, the office of sheriff, 
and the trial by jury; and for the whole of 
these we are indebted to the immortal Alfred. 
I have endeavoured in the following obser- 
vations to afford a brief account of the diffe- 
rot grades or ranks in which the Saxons 
were classed, and although they may exhibit 
no great research, yet, I trust they will not 
altogether fail in their object. 

1. The Royal Family. Most writers agree 
in fixing the number of ranks into which the 
Saxons were originally divided in their own 
country, to have been three, viz. Nobles, Free- 
men, and Slaves; and after their emigration 
to Britain, these formed their distinguishing 
classes. Over these was placed the King; 
and, nearly equal in power to him, the Queen 
Consort, who was sometimes styled Hlefdige, 
whence we derive /ady, but more common! 
Cwen, from which Queen is easil deduced. 
She was crowned with the same honours as 
the King; and, if married at his accession, 
atthe same time: if afterwards, a separate 
coronation was required. 

The court of the Saxon monarchs was held 
with great pomp three times in the year: at 
Kaster, Pentecost, and Christmas. The 
Queen likewise presided, and had a separate 
throne assigned, which was generally placed 
neat her husband; she had the power of 
accusing any person she thought proper, 
which privilege was, as may be supposed, 
sometimes abused. One of these instances 
it may be as well to cite. Beorchtric, King 
of the West Saxons, had espoused Eadburga, 
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daughter of Offa, King of Mercia: her sur- 
passing beauty gave her a powerful influence 
over the King, which she greatly abused : 
she caused numbers of the nobles and clergy 
to be put to death, and those whose destruc- 
tion she could not accomplish by other means, 
she poisoned. At last, not being able to 
prevail upon the King to agree to the execu- 
tion of a young nobleman to whom he was 
much attached, she determined to administer 
a poisonous draught, but, unfortunately, the 
King likewise partook of it, and he too fell a 
victim. The people enraged at the diabolical 
conduct of Eadburga banished her, and abo- 
lished for a time the power of the queens. 
She died in great misery in France. In 
what year the honours of the queens consort 
were restored is not en record, but we read 
of the coronation of the queen of Ethelred II. 

It appears that a separate household was 
allotted to the queen, differing little from 
that of the king, as she had her Thanes, and 
Ealdormen, and a Chancellor.’ To meet the’ 
expenses of her establishment, she had fixed 
revenues assigned her at the time of her 
marriage, generally arising from crown manors 
and lands. In some cases, however, landed 
property was settled on the queen, which she 
had the power to grant to her subjects. There 
is a charter extant from Athelwith, wife of 
Buthred, King of Mercia, in which she gives 
to Cutwolph, her esteemed minister—aliquam 
telluris partem mee propria potestatis ; po- 
testatis may be translated demesne. Ive, 
Queen of Edward the Elder, granted lands to 
the monastery of Abingdon, de matrimonio 
suo, and Ckdelfieda, widow of Brithnath, 
King of Northumberland, granted a territory, 
de dote sui. 

Queens-dowager, were treated with great 
honours ane respect, and were present at the 
three courts, and likewise at all the great 
festivals: they had the same privilege of 
granting lands that were accorded to queens- 
consort. 

Ing is a Saxon word signifying son, and 
was generally placed at the end of a proper 
name, as the genealogy of Cerdic, preserved 
in the Saxon Chronicle, a. p. 495: Cerdic 
was Elesing, Elesa Esling, Esla Giwifing, 
Giwif Wiging, Wig Freawining, Freawine 
Freothogufing, Freothogaf Branding, Brand 
Beldeging, Beldeg Wodening : i. e. Cer- 
dic was the son of Elesa, Elesa of Esla, Esla 
of Giwif, Giwif of Wig, Wig of Freawine, 
Freawine of Frecthogaf, Freothogaf of Brand, 
Brand of Beldeg, Beldeg of Woden. In 
the same manner ing in composition with 
a@thel, signified of noble descent.* Atheling 
was at first a title of all the nobility, but its 
sense in time became contracted, so that, at 
last, only members of the royal family were 


* This monosyllable is "sometimes used, in its 
ancient sense in the present day—as, gosling, codling, 
starling, duckling. 
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styled A thelings. 
term for Etheling. 

The heir apparent of the kingdom always 
resided in the palace of the king, where “ 
was served by the my attendants with 


Clito was the Latin 


great state and pomp, but was, in fact, a 
complete prisoner, not being allowed to be 
absent without the king’s permission, or to 
be waited on by his own attendants. 

2. Ealdormen. Among all the German 
tribes, as among the Greeks and Romans, 
yéars were a sure passport to honour. Accor- 
dingly, we find the title of the officer to whom 
the civil affairs of a shire were intrusted to 
have been eaddormen; his power was very 

t; his duty was to administer the laws 
and regulate the government of his district: 
he collected the revenues and presided at all 

_councils of the shire, and was likewise a 
member of the wittenagemote, or parliament 
of the nation. It was also his office to pre- 
serve the peace of the shire, and, as such, 
was general of all its forces. Any person 
who drew his sword in the house of an eal- 
dorman, was made to forfeit one hundred 
shillings; the fine for the same offence in 
the house of an archbishop, was one hundred 
and fifty shillings. It wasa privilege granted 
to eu n, thanes, and abbots, that if a 
thief took refuge with them, he was protect. 
ed for the space of three days. The punishe 
ment inflicted on an ealdorman for suffering 
an offender to escape who had delivered him- 
self up to justice, or was otherwise in his 
custody, ps ori to the three days, was 
the loss of his government, subject to a par- 
don from the king. 

An ealdorman was one of the highest dig- 
nities to which a subject could aspire, and was 
considered next to the etheling and arch- 
bishop, whose rank was equal. Bishops and 
ealdormen were classed together. 

3. Jarls, or earls. These titles had pre- 
viously existed for a long course of time 
amongst the Danes on the Continent. They 
were introduced into England in the reign 
of Canute, and were at first considered of 
inferior rank to an ealdorman. In process 
of time, however, they appear to have entirel 
superseded the latter, which became so muc 
degraded, that it was used only to express 
members of the civic government of boroughs 
and Aundreds, in which sense we still retain 
it as alderman. 

The Latin name for an earl was comes, 
which had been known in Britain before the 
invasion of the Saxons, Constantine the 
Great appointed three several comites, who 
governed the Roman part of the island: the, 
jurisdiction of the first of these extended over 
the eastern and southern coasts, the second 
the interior, and the third the northern: 
namely, that which adjoined Caledonia. The 
Roman emperors also several comztes, 
who formed part of their household. 
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The district of the comes or carl, way 
called his comitatus or earldom, It varied, 
much in extent, since the jurisdiction of some 
earls extended over only a small part of a 
shire, whilst others governed many shires, 
For instance, in 952, the territory of the ear{ 
of Northumberland consisted of six of our 
present counties, viz.: Cumberland, Durham, 
Lancaster, Northumberland, Westmoreland, 
and Yorkshire. 

The lowest subject was not debarred from 
attaining the rank of an earl. The laws 
plainly declare that a ¢/ra/i, or mean servant, 
can be made a thane, and a husbandman aa, 
earl. 

An earl was considered above a thane, and 
was possessed of greater privileges. So much 
so, that many of the latter were classed 
among his household, and as his was the 
highest rank a freeman could attain, so a 
ceorl was the lowest. The widows of earls 
were treated with as much respect as during 
the lifetime of their husbands. This title, 
however, under the Saxons, was, in general, 
not hereditary; although the king seldom 
tefused to renew it in favour of the son. His 
right, however, to deprive an ear/ of his title 
during his life, was often successfully cou 
tested. 

The revenue of the earl generally consisted 
of a small tax, levied on the inhabitants ofall 
villes, or market-towns, within his earldom, 
most sornrnvlg, fe third penny ; and. we 
learn from the Textus Roffensis, that he de- 
rived an ermolument from the punishment af 
thieves, and a third part of all fines paid into 
the courts of the king. 

4. Weres, Herivts, and Reliefs. Were 
was the value set upon the life of every per 
son, and in case he was murdered it was rr 
able to the nearest surviving relations. The 
were of a king was 30,000 scefta, equal to 
about 1204; that of a ¢hane, 1,200 shillings; 
and of a ceorl, 200. 

Heriots were introduced by the Danes. 
They signify the horses and arms which 
were surrendered to the lord on the death of 
the vassal. 

Reliefs were fees paid to the king, on suc. 
ceeding to lands, or titles. They, were intro, 
duced, probably, not long before the Norman 
conquest. 

5. Thanes. This title is generally sup 
posed to have been introduced into England 
from the north. It may be translated. aficer, 
as the king had several, such as his dise 
thegn, or thane of the dishes; hregel thegn, 
or thane of the wardrobe; hors thegn, & 
thane of the horses. In time all offices 


came to be called ¢hanes, and soon. after it 
was used only as a title of honour. 

Servieus was.a term applied to the house, 
hold domestics of the noble, although some 
of them became possessed of considerable 
property ; and this accounts fur the cqufusion 
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which arises in conseqieace of some of the The figure is of colossal size, is of ligh 


servientes being classed in Domesday Book 
with the ¢hanes. 

The most powerful subjects felt proud of 
this appellation; for among the thanes of 
Oxfordshire are sstetionell Lantiade, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; Ibert de : 
Robert de Olgy; Karl Hugo, &c. e 
distinction was very marked between a king’s 
thane and an inferior thane, as is evinced in 
the treaty between Alfred and Guthrum, the 
Danish prince, in which it is expressly laid 
down, that if a king’s thane was charged 
with murder, he might absolve himself by 
twelve king’s thanes; but if a bith lessa 
maga, or inferior thane, was charged with 
the same crime, he might clear himself by 
eleven of the same rank, and one king’s 
thane 


King’s thanes were scattered over the 
whole of the kingdom, and included, nearly 
all the great landholders. Whether they 
derived their title from their services to the 
king, or not, is uncertain. What contri- 
biited materially to raise the rank of this 
order, was @ privilege laid down in the laws 
of Ethelred, viz. that no subject had any 
power over a thane, and no court was compe- 
tent to try him, saving that of the king. 

A seat in the wittenagemote did not neces- 
satily form part of the privileges of a thane, 
but was frequently granted by the king, 
especially if the person was noble by birth, 
as great honours were paid by the Saxons to 
al of high descent. The title of baron appears 
at first to have been to that of 
thane, and afterwards to have superseded it. 
Kavasors were an inferiur kind of thanes, or 


6. Soe and Sac were the terms used in a 
charter, granting to the ¢hane power to 
administer justice in his own district, where 
his vassals, socmen, and tenants, were re- 
quired to be present: he likewise appropriated 
the fines, &c. incurred in these courts to his 
own uses. Such privileges, in most cases, 
were granted with the land, but there are 
instances in which they were given to lords 
wot residing in the district: hence some 
thanes enjoyed the soc of many lands over 
which they had‘ no power. Soe and sac 
were likewise ptesndied by many monasteries 
and religious houses. J.N.B.Y¥ 


(To be concluded in our next.) ym 7 


Fine Arts. 


MONUMENT TO SIR WILLIAM HOSTE, BART. &c. 


Tus interesting memorial to British valour 
has just been placed in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
It stands upon a pedestal against one of the 
piers of the south aisle, left of the door, and 
opposite the space between the monuments 
ta Major Gillespie and.Sir John Moore. 


pe 





veined marble, and stands upon a polished 
pedestal of the same material. Upon the 
latter are the arms of Sir William Hoste, 
encircled with a wreath of oak; in which 
Lissa and Cattaro, scenes of Hoste’s bravery, 
are not forgotten. Beneath the arms is the 
following inscription: 
Sir William Hoste, Bart. K. C. B. K. M.T. 
Captain in the Royal Navy. 
Erected by — officers 


a 
The admirers of his Services. 

As a work of art this monument is highly 
creditable to the chisel of Mr. Thomas Camp- 
bell. It is strikingly characteristic of the bold 
British seaman. a 

As a pendant, may be acce the fol- 
lowing outline of the fresco For this 
monument is intended to commemorate. It 
forms one of the neatly-written biographies 
of the Georgian Era. 

William, second son of the Rev. Dixon 
Hoste, of Goodwick, Norfolk, was descended 
from a very ancient family of Bruges, in 
Flanders, which, about the year 1569, came 
to reside in England. The subject of this 
memoir was born in 1780, and on the break- 
ing out of the French revolutionary war, 
entered the navy as a midshipman, under 
the auspices of Nelson, who, in his letters, 
spoke of young Hoste as a good boy, and 
one that would shine in the service. Having 
been with his illustrious patron in the Aga- 
memnon, and other ships, he was, after the 
expedition against Teneriffe, removed into 
the Theseus, seventy-four, commanded b 
Captain Ralph Miller. In August, 1798, 
Mr. Hoste succeeded to the command of the 
Mutiné, the only small vessel engaged in the 
battle of the Nile, and his appointment 
being confirmed, in December, by the admi- 
ralty, he remained in this ship until the con- 
clusion of the war. On the 7th of January, 
1802, he attained the rank of post-captain, 
when he commanded, in succession, the 
— twenty-four, and the Amphion 
rigate. 

n 1809, as senior officer in the Adriatic, 
he cruised with unremitting vigilance, and 
reinforced the garrisons of Corfu, Ancona, 
and the oe islands. A the 8th of 
February, his ship, the Amphion, in compan 
with the Redwing, seepabouh, captured ; 
French brig, and destroyed two store-houses 
at Melida, near the coast of Dalmatia. He 
subsequently assisted in taking thirteen 
valuable merchantmen in the mole of Pesaro; 
and his skill in conducting the attack, soon 
after so successfully made on the fort and’ 
vessels at Cortellazzo, obtained for him a very 
favourable notice in the official despatches of 
Lord Collingwood. In boat actions, Captain 
Hoste was singularly successful; and when 
unable to use his ships, he adopted that mode 
of attack in preferenee to inactivity. In June, 
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(Monument to Sir William Hoste, in St. Paul's 
Cathedral.) 
1810, the boats of the Amphion, Active, and 
Cerberus, captured the town of Grao, in the 
Gulf of Trieste, together with a convoy of 
naval stores, designed for the arsenal, at 
Venice. On the ]3th of March, 1811, the 
three ships above-named and the Volage, 
being all under the command of Captain 
Hoste, and carrying, in all, one hundred and 
fifty-six guns, and eight hundred and seventy- 
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nine men,, defeated a combined French and 
Italian force, consisting of two hundred and 
eighty-four guns, and two thousand six hun 
and fifty-five men, in a gallant action, 
which lasted for six hours, off the island of 
Lissa. .Two of the enemy’s vessels were 
taken, and a third was blown to pieces, and 
the English loss on the occasion was fi 
men killed and one hundred and fifty woun 
ed. All the British captains engaged in the 
affair were presented with a gold medal com- 
memorative of the action. The Amphion 
having refitted at Malta, proceeded with the 
prizes to Portsmouth, where she was paid off 
on the 12th of August, 181], and Captain 
Hoste returned, in the Bacchante frigate, to 
the Mediterranean, where, in addition to 
other successful enterprizes, he captured a 
French privateer and two valuable convo 
on the coast of Istria and Apulia. On the 
13th and 14th of November, 1812, the ma- 
rines of the Bacchante and two other ships 
captured, without opposition, a small town, 
called Fesano, and Captain Hoste subse- 
quently took two vessels proceeding with 
wine from Tarento to Corfu. In January, 
1813, the boats of the Bacchante cut off a 
division of the enemy’s flotilla; and, in the 
following month, captured two gun-boats and 
eight sail of merchantmen: one of the former 
of which was carrying despatches from Corfu, 
and had on board a French general of artil- 
lery, who was going with his suite to Otranto. 
Captain Hoste hearing, on the 1]th of 
May, that several vessels were lying in the 
channel of Karlebago, proceeded towards 
that place, but the object of his visit had 
escaped before his arrival. He, however, 
determined on destroying the fort overlooking 
the harbour, which rendered it a good shelter 
for the convoys of the enemy. He accord- 
ingly attacked the batteries, and after some 
firing, the place surrendered. 
On the 3rd of July, 18)3, he served on 
shore at the capture of Fiume, and landed, 
two days afterwards, at Porto Ré, where he 
blew up the deserted forts, and despoiled the 
guns and their carriages. On the 2nd of the 
ollowing month, after assisting in silencing 
the batteties at Rovigno, he headed a party 
of seamen, who drove the French from the 
town, demolished the works, and carried off 
part of a large convoy, having burned the 
rest in the harbour. He next assisted in the 
reduction of the fortresses of Cattaro and 
Ragusa, both of which, in January, 1814, 
came into the possession of the ee en 
In‘ March of the same year, at the request 
of the inhabitants of Parga, on the coast of 
Albania, Captain Hoste proceeded thither 
against the French garrison, and the town 
and fortifications fell into his hands soon 
after his arrival. This was his last achieve 
ment; for he soon after quitted the Bacchante, 
on account of ill-health, and returned to Eng: 
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land, as a passenger, in the Cerberus frigate. 
On the 23rd of y, 1814, he received the 
royal permission to accept and wear the in- 
signia of a knight of the Austrian military 
order of Maria Theresa ; and on the 23rd of 
July following, was raised to the dignity of 
a baronet of Great Britain. In the same 
year, he obtained an honourable augmenta- 
tion of his family arms, in respect to the 
action off Lissa; and on the enlargement of 
the order of the Bath, in January, 1815, he 
was nominated one of the first knights com- 
manders. 

Sir William Hoste, subsequently to this 
period, commanded the Albion, seventy-four, 
which was stationed at Portsmouth as a 
guard-ship, and had the command of his 
majesty’s yacht, the Royal George, until his 
death, which occurred in 1828. 

He left six children, and was twice mar- 
ried: his second wife being Lady Harriet 
Walpole, (sister of the present Earl of Orford, 
to whom he was united on the 17th of April, 
1817. Sir William Hoste died in London, 
on the 6th of December, 1828, in the forty- 
eighth year of his age. He has left three 
sons, and three daughters. 

Hoste was a man of coolness and courage 
in battle ; and in the action off Lissa, when 
the enemy were advancing to break the line, 
he familiarly hailed his friend, Captain Gor- 
don, then commanding the Active, the ship 
immediately astern of the Amphion, in the 
following words :—‘“ I say, Jemmy, pass the 
word to keep the flying jib-boom over the 
taffrel, for we must not let these rascals break 
the line. Half-an-hour on this tack, is worth 
two on the other.” 

He was likewise a man of disinterestedness 
and magnanimity,—qualities which he dis- 
played on the feunsiacilon of the conflict, in 
the Bocca de Cattaro, when he said, to the 
captain of the Saracen, “ Come, Harper, you 
were the first to conceive the expedition :— 
let the Saracen take possession of Cattaro.” 


Pew Books. 


VISIT TO THE ESCURIAL.* 

(From Mr. Beckford's Travels.) 
I nate being roused out of bed by candle- 
light on a sharp, wintry morning; but as I 
had fixed to-day for visiting the Escurial, 
and had stationed three relays on the road, 
in order to perform the journey expeditiously, 
I thought myself obliged to carry my plan 
into execution. 

The weather was cold and threatening, the 
sky red and deeply coloured. xas was to 
be of our party, so we drove to his brother, 
the Marquis of Villanueva’s, to take him up. 

It was past eight before we issued out of 
the gates of Madrid, and rattled along an 


® Foran Engraving and Description of this superb 
Palace, see Mirror, vol vi., p. 305—322, 
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avenue on the banks of the Manganares full 
gallop, which brought us to the Casa del 
Campo, one of the king’s palaces, wrapped 
up in groves and thickets. -We continued a 
mile or two by the wall of this inclosure, and 
leaving La Sarsuela, another royal villa, sur- 
rounded by shrubby hillocks, on the right, 
traversed three or four leagues of a wild, 
naked country, and after ascending several 
considerable eminences, the sun broke out, 
the clouds partially rolled away, and we dis- 
covered the white buildings of this far-famed 
monastery, with its dome and towers detach- 
ing themselves from the bold background of 
a lofty, irregular mountain. 

e were now about a league off: the 
country wore a better aspect than near Mad- 
rid. To the right and left of the road, 
which is of a noble width, and perfectly well 
made, lie extensive parks of greensward, 
scattered over with fragments of rock and 
stumps of oak and ash-trees. Numerous 
herds of deer were standing stock -still, 
quietly lifting up their innocent noses, and 
looking us full in the face with their beauti- 
ful eyes, secure of remaining unmolested, for 
the King never permits a gun to be dis- 
charged in these inclosures. : 

The Escurial, though overhung by melan- 
choly mountains, is placed itself on a very 
considerable eminence, up which we were 
full half an hour toiling, the late rains having 
washed this part of the road into utter con- 
fusion. There is something most severely 
impressive in the facade of this regal con- 
vent, which, like the palace of Persepolis, is 
overshadowed by the adjoining mountain; 
nor did I pass through a vaulted cloister 
into the court before the church, solid as if 
hewn out of a rock, without experiencing a 
sort of shudder, to which no doubt the vivid 
recollection of the black and blood-stained 
days of our gloomy Queen Mary’s husband 
not slightly contributed. The sun bei 
again overcast, the porches of the church, 
surmounted by grim statues, appeared so 
dark and cavern-like, that I thought myself 
about to enter a subterraneous temple, set 
apart for the service of some mysterious and 
terrible religion. And when I saw the high 
altar, in all its pomp of jasper steps, ran! 
of columns one above the other, and paint- 
ings filling up every interstice, full before 
me, I felt completely awed. 

The sides of the recess, in which this im- 
posing pile is placed, are formed by lofty 
chapels, almost entirely occupied by cata- 
falques of gilt enamelled bronze. Here, with 
their crowns and sceptres humbly prostrate 
at their feet, bare-headed and unhelmed, 
kneel the figures, large as life, of the Empe- 
tor Charles the Fifth, and his imperious son, 
the second Philip, accompanied by those of 
their unhappy consorts and ill-fated children. 
My sensations of dread and dreariness were 
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not diminished upon finding If alone in 

such: com 3 for Roxas had left me to 

deliver some letters to his right reverence the 

prior, which were to open to us all the arcana 

of this terrific edifice, at once a temple, a 
, a convent, and a tomb. 

Presently my amiable friend returned, and 
with him a tall old monk, with an ash- 
coloured, forbidding countenance, and star- 
ing eyes, the expression of which was the 
farthest removed possible from anything like 
cordiality. This was the mystagogue of the 
place—the prior in —— persona, the 
representative of St. Jerome, as far as this 
monastery and its domain were concerned, 
and a disciplinarian of celebrated rigidness. 
He began examining me from head to foot, 
and .after what I thought rather a strange 
scrutiny, asked me in broad Spanish what I 
wished particularly to see. Then turning to 
Roxas, he said loud enough for me to hear 
him, “He is very young; does he under- 
stand what I say to him? But, as I am 
———T commanded to show him about, 
I suppose I must comply, though I am quite 
unused to the office of explaining our curio- 
sities. . However, if it must be, it must; so 
let us begin, and not dally. I have no time 
to spare, you well know, and have quite 
en to do in the choir and the convent.” 

er this not very gracious exordium, we 
set forth on our tour. First we visited some 
3 with vaulted roofs, painted in 
arabesque, in the finest style of the sixteenth 
eentury; and then a vast hall, which had 
been used for the celebration of mass, whilst 
the great church was building, where I saw 
the Perla in all its purity, the most-delicately 
finished work of Raphael, the Pesce, with its 
divine angel, graceful infant; and devout 
young Tobit, breathing the very soul of 
pious, unaffected simplicity. My attention 
was next attracted. by that most profoundly 
pathetic of pictures, Jacob weeping over the 
bloody garment of his son; the lottiest proof 
im existence: of the extraordinary powers of 
Velasquez in the noblest work of art. 

These three pictures so absorbed my admi- 
ration, that I had little left fur a host of 
glorious performances by Titian and the 
highest masters, which cover the plain, mas- 
sive walls of these conventual rooms with a 
paradise of glowing colours; so I passed'along 
almost as rapidly as my grumbling cicerone 
could. desire, and followed him up several 
flights; of: stairs, and’ through many and 
many an arched passage and vestibule, all of 
the sternest Doric, into the choir, which is 
placed over the grand western entrance, right 
opposite, at the distance of more than 200 
feet, to the: high altar and its solemn ac- 
companiments. No regal chamber [ ever 
beheld, can be compared, in point of sober 
harmonious majesty, to this apartment, which 
looks more as if it belonged tu a palace than 
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to achurch. The series of stalls, designed 
in o severer taste than was common in th¢ 
sixteenth century, are carved out of the most 
precious woods the Indies could furnish, 
At the extremity of this striking perspective 
of onyx-coloured seats, columns, and canoe. 
pies, appears suspended upon a black velvet 
pali that reve image of the crucified 
Saviour, formed of the purest ivory, which 
Cellini seems to have sculptured in moments 
of devont rapture and inspiration. It is by 
far his finest work ; his Perseus, at Florence, 
is tame and laboured in comparison. i 

In a long, narrow corridor which rung 
behind the stalls, paneled all over like an 
inlaid cabinet, I was shown a beautiful little 
organ, in a richly chased silver case, which 
accompanied Charles the fifth in his African 
expedition, and must often have gently be 
guiled the cares of empire, for he played 
on it, tradition says, almost every evening, 
That it is worth playing upon, even now, 
can safely vouch, for I never touched any 
instrument with a tone of more delicious 
sweetness; and touch it I did, though my 
austere conductor, the sour-visaged prior, 
looked doubly forbidding on the occasion. 

The stalls I have just mentioned are 
mueh less ornamented than those I have 
seen in Pavia and many other monasteries; 
the ceiling of this noblest of choirs, displays: 
bs utmost exuberance of ae 
richest and most gorgeous of spectacles, the: 
heavens and all the powers therein. Ima- 
gination can scarcely conceive the pomp and 
prodigality of pencil with which Luca Gior 
dano has. treated this subject, and filled 
every corner of the vast space it covers with 
well-rounded forms, that seem actually start- 
ing from the glowing clouds with which they: 
are environed. E 

“ Is not this fine ?” said the monk; “ you 
ean have nothing like it in your country, 
And now be pleased to move forward ; for 
the day is wasting, and you will have little 
time left to examine our inestimable relics, 
and the jewelled shrines in which they are 
deposited.” 

We went down from the choir, I can 
scarcely tell whither, such is the extent and 
intricacy of this stupendous edifice. We 
passed, I believe, through some of the lateral: 
chapels of the great church, into several 
quadrangles, one in particular, with a foun- 
tain under a.cupola in the centre, surrounded 
by Doric arcades, equal in justness of propor 
tion and architectural terseness to Palladio's 
court in the convent of 8. Giorgio Maggiore. 

My. lord the prior, not favouring a pro- 
longed survey, I reluctantly left this beautiful 
court, and was led into a low gallery, roofed! 
and wainscoted with cedar, lined on both 
sides by ranges of small doors of different 
coloured Brazil-wood, looking in appearance, 
at least, as solid as marble, Four sacristans; 
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and as many lay-trothers, with large lighted. 
flambeaux of yellow wax in their hands, and 
who, by the by, never quitted us more the 
remainder of our peregrinations, stood silent 
as death, ready to unlock those mysterious 
entrances, 

The first they opened exhibited a buffet, 
or credence, three stories high, set out with 
many a tow of grinning skulls, looking as 
pretty as gold and diamonds could make 
them; the second, every possible and impos- 
sible variety of odds and ends, culled from 
the carcasses of martyrs; the third, enormous 
ebony presses, the secrets of which I begged, 
for pity’s sake, might not be intruded upon 
for my recreation, as 1 began to be heartily 
wearied of sight-seeing ; but when my con- 
ductors opened the fourth mysterious door, I 
absolutely shrank back, almost sickened by 
a perfume of musk and ambergris. 

A spacious vault was now disclosed to me, 
one noble arch, cichly panelled: had the 
feroment of thia strange-looking chamber 

mn. strewn with saffron, I should have 
thought myself transported to the enchanted 
courser’s forbidden stable we tread of in the 
tale of the Three Calenders. 

The prior, who is not easily pleased, 
seemed to have suspicions that the serious- 
ness of my demeanour was not entirely ortho- 
dox; I overheard him saying to Roxas, 
“Shall I show him the Angel’s feather? 
you know we do not display this our most 
valued, incomparable relic to everybody, nor 
unless upon special occasions.”—“ The occa- 
sion is sufficiently special,” answered my 
partial frieed; “the letters I brought ta you 
are your warrant, and I beseech your reve- 
teaca to let us look at this gift of heaven, 
which I am extremely anxious myself to 
adore and venerate.” 

Forth stalked the prior, and drawing out 
from a remarkably cabinet an equally 


capacious sliding shelfi—(the source, 1 con-' 


jecture, of the potent odour I complained of) 
+displayed lying stretched out upon a 
quilted silken mattress, the most glorious 
specimen of pumnen ever beheld in terrestrial 
Tegions—a feather from the wing of Archan- 
gel Gabriel, full three feet long, and of a 
blushing: hue more soft and delicate than 
that of the loveliest rose. 

We all knelt in silence, and when we rose 
up after the holy feather had. been again de- 
posited in its perfumed lurking-place, I 
fancied the prior looked doubiy suspicious, 
and uttered a sort of Aumph very doggedly ; 
nor did his ill-humour evaporate upon my 
desiting to be conducted to the library. “It 
18 too late for you to see the precious books 
and miniatures by daylight,” replied the 
crusty old monk, “und you would: not surely 
have me run the risk of dropping wax upon 
them. No, no, another time, another time, 
when you come earlier. For the present, let 
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us visit the tomb ‘of the catholic kings; 
there, our flambeaux will be of service with- 
out doing injury.” ~ 


He led way through a labyrinth of 
cloisters, gloomy as the grave; till ordering 
a grated door to be thrown open, the light of 
our flambeaux fell upon a flight of most 
beautiful marble steps, polished as a mirror, 
leading down between walls of the rarest 
jaspers toa portal of no great size, but en- 
riched with balusters of rich bronze, sculp- 
tured architraves, and tablets of inscriptions, 
in a style of the greatest magnificence. 

As I descended the steps, a gurgling 
sound, like that of a rivulet, caught my ear. 
“ What means this?” said I. “ It means,’, 
answered the monk, “that the sepulchral 
cave on the left of the stairs, where repose 
the bodies of many of our queens and in- 
fantas, is properly ventilated, running water 
being excellent for that purpose.” I went 
on, not lulled by these rippling murmurs, but 
chilled when I reflected through what pre- 
cinet flows this river of death. 

Arrived at the bottom of the stairs, we 
passed through the portal just mentioned, 
and entered a circular saloon, not more than: 
five-and-thirty feet in diameter, characterized 
by extreme elegance, not stern solemnity. 
The regal sarcophagi, rich in golden orna- 
ments, ranged one above the other, forming 

els of the most decorative kind; . the’ 
ustre of exquisitely sculptured bronze, the 
pavement of mottled alabaster; in short, 
this graceful dome, covered with scrolls of: 
the most delicate foliage, appeared to the eye: 
of my imagination more like a subterranean 
boudoir, prepared by seme: gallant young. 
magician for the reception of an enchanted, 
and enchanting princess, than a temple cou- 
secrated to the king of terrors. 

My conductor’s visage growing longer and 
longer every minute, and looking pre’ 
nearly as grim as that of the. last-mention 
sovereign, I whispered Roxas it was: full 
time to take our leave; which we did imme- 
diately after my intimating that express 
desire, to the no small satisfaction, I am per- 
fectly convinced, of my lord the prior. 

Cold and hungry, for we had not been: 
offered a morsel of refreshment, we repaired. 
to a warm, opulent-looking habitation be- 
longing to one of my kind companion’s most, 
particular friends, a much favoured attendant 
of his catholic Majesty; here we were re~ 
ceived with open arms and generous: hos- 
pitality; and it grew pitch dark before we 
quitted this comfortable shelter from: the 
piercing winds, which blow almost perpetu- 
ally over the Escurial, and returned to Mad- 
rid. 





He that calls a man ungrateful, sums up: 
all the evil that a man can be guilty of — 
Swift, ; 
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THE GENIUS OF MILTON. 


{ees following are a few passages from Sir 
Sgerton Brydges’s very clever paper, to which 
we pointed attention in a recent Number. 
We have passed over the writer’s biting 
replies to Johnson’s judgment of Milton’s 
politics, retaining merely Sir Egerton’s expla- 
nation of the poet’s siding with the parlia- 
ment for a few vivid lines descriptive of Mil- 
ton’s predilections, and ending with such a 
sneer at Johnson’s exclusion from “ high 
families” as might be expected from the clai- 


mant of a peerage. 
The first years “i Milton’s manhood, while 
residing with his father at Horton, in Buck- 


inghamshire, were delineated in the most 
beautiful colours in his Latin poems,- which 
form a beautiful portion of autobiography. 
Here his studies, his pursuits, his amuse- 
ments, and his feelings, are described with a 
glow which leaves no room to doubt of the 
sincerity of the picture; and it is such as 
forms a becoming prelude to the works of the 
mighty author of the Paradise Lost. His 
ardent thirst for classical studies, his delight 
in rural scenery and the charms of nature, his 
love of solitude, his pure affections, his lotty 
thoughts, his scorn of all vulgar ambitions, 
his conscious virtue and self-dignity—exhibit 
his moral character ir the most amiable light. 
Here is no puritan severity, no republican 
sternness, no mean hatred of the great; but 
a contempt for the sordid and money-getting 
pursuits of life, for the coarse and clamorous 
amusements of the mob, for the distractions 
of noisy society, and for the base feelings of 
neglect and insult with which they who are 
not clothed in the gaudy and golden trap- 
pings of worldly prosperity are treated. What 
grand mind, not born to rank and riches, 
would enter the servile career of low ambi- 
tion? Who thus born, that feels himself 
high in native gifts, would not shun to place 
himself where he must bend and crouch to 
adventitious superiority ? Here Milton taught 
himself to smile with placid self-confidence 
at that fallacious estimate of high and low, 
which the dull and the grovelling take from 
superficial prosperity and the tinsel trappings 
of wealth. 

In this rural retreat, Milton became ac- 
quainted with the Countess Dowager of 
Derby, and the Bridgewater family,’ at the 
neighbouring seat of Harefield, in Middlesex. 
For them the Arcades and the inimitable 
Masque of Comus were written. Lady Derby 
was by birth a Spenser of Althorp, and had 
been the patroness of her relation, the im- 
mortal poet of that name. Her daughter 
was married to the Earl of Bridgewater, the 
son of the celebrated Lord Chancellor Eger- 
ton. These families moved in the highest 
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sphere of nobility; and the notice he thug 
received, and the honour he thus reflected, 
give no indication of Puritan bigotry. War. 
ton has rescued the anecdote that gave birth 
to the fiction of Comus: and we must sup- 

ose that Milton himself was at this time 
(1634) visiting at Ludlow Castle, where Lord 
Bridgewater kept his court as Lord President 
of Wales. The poet’s age was then twenty. 
six. 

I can command no language adequate to 
speak of Comus in terms becoming the 
copionsness and richness of its poetical beau- 
ties. We may find patches of beautiful 
imagery in other contemporary poets; but 
here all is one tissue of enchanting richness, 
At this period Milton’s mind appears to have 
overflowed with pootys unmixed with alloy: 
it was a blaze of poetry. 

Three years afterwards he wrote his Lyci. 
das, which was in a similar strain of excel- 
lence, notwithstanding all the bad taste, 
unfeeling invectives, and absurd cavils, by 
which Johnson has disgraced himself in 
attempting to depreciate it. 

Milton must now have been happy: these 
poems breathe an exquisite sense of enjoy- 
ment. He reflects external images of moral 
beauty and grandeur with so much bright- 
ness and freshness—there is so much bene- 
volent, graceful, and exalted sentiment asso- 
ciated with his pictures—so much virtue, 
such an enlightened and philosophical mo- 
rality, so much nature, so much novelty— 
that the mind which does not receive delight 
from them must be very vitiated or very hard. 

When minor poets exert themselves to be 
rich, striking, and original, they are fantastic, 
extravagaut, and hyperbolical. It is of no 
use to search for beauties, and pump them 
by violence out of the brain. If they do not 
rise voluntarily, and if the thought does not 
suggest the language and dress, the strain 
will not be genuine ; and the effect will fail, 
and to enlightened readers produce disgust. 
Milton’s poetry is like tich, mellow, and 
unadulterated wine, compared with rough, 
raw mixtures of vile ingredients and fi 
stimulants. It is the nectar of the gods, 
and enraptures, yet not inebriates. 

Johnson’s account of Milton’s travels 
through France to Italy, and back by Geneva, 
is dry, short, and unsatisfactory. He might, 
more especially, have said more about the 
notice he received from Manso, the patron of 
Tasso, and himself a t; on whom the 
beautiful Latin epistle, which Milton address- 
ed to him, might have furnished many sug- 
gestions. 

Johnson has omitted to notice that the 
toute taken by Italy was exactly pursued a 
hundred years afterwards by Gray. It is 
probable that Gray’s knowledge of the arts 
was more nice and particular than Milton’s, 
and so far that he enjoyed his travels still 
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more; but Milton had a bolder, grander, and 
more fertile mind, though his scholarship 
might not be so minute, exact, and delicate. 
Gray had an effeminate fastidiousness, of 
which Milton’s daring temper would have 
been impatient. 

We may suppose the great poet eagerly 
listening to Manso as to all he could tell him 
of the unfortunate Tasso’s history and habits ; 
and we must deeply regret that he has not 
committed to writing and conveyed to poste- 
rity what he learned. But this sort of cu- 
riosity was not accustomed to be gratified in 
those days. How little has been recorded 
of Shakspeare and Spenser! The Italians 
have done more for their early poets: we 
have much minute knowledge of Dante, and 
especially of Petrarch. The whole personal 
history of Tasso is so romantic, and so full 
of affecting incidents, that it is itself as inte- 
resting as a grand poetical fiction. There is 
no more afflicting story than the story of 
Tasso’s madness. We must believe that 
Milton did not fail to visit his birthplace. 

His Latin epistle to Manso will show what 
were his desires and ambitions at this time, 
and how worthy even then he thought him- 
self of the notice of Tasso’s patron. It is here 
that he throws out the design, on which he 
was thus early brooding, of an epic on Prince 
Arthur, and the early British history, and his 
confidence of the laurel that hereafter awaits 
his brows, and of his retirement to the grave 
in glory after dignified labours and an honour- 
able old age. And thus it was that already 
he calmly contemplated the strength and 
splendour of his own mighty powers. This 
poem, therefore, forms an important docu- 
ment of his early life, and shows that he 
nursed his immortal aspirations, not only 
secretly, but ventured to express them in 
broad day before one habituated to the friend- 
ship, and familiar with the works of one of 
the three greatest poets in Europe since the 
revival of learning. This was not presum 
tuous in him who had already written Comus 
and Lycidas. 

It cannot be doubted that Milton’s travels 
in Italy enriched his mind with many addi- 
tional poetical materials. Not only the mag- 
nificence of the scenery of the Alps, the 
Appenines, and the Bay of Naples, but the 
wonderful specimens of the arts of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, must have en- 
larged his knowledge, and added splendour 
to his imagination. Johnson had no eyes for 
these things ; and therefore passes over this 
topic in silence. Here Milton, treading at 
every step upon classic ground, 

“ By godlike poets venerable made,” 
must have had all his enthusiasms cherished 
and inflamed. 

Johnson now coarsely rallies his memory, 
that on his return to England, all this glorious 
preparation ends in his retiting to an obscure 
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court in London to take private pupils. Such 
sarcasms do not come well from Johnson, 
who had himself been a schoolmaster. We 
cannot believe this to have been a willing 
occupation, but the probable effect of dire 
necessity: at least it was innocent and vir- 
tuous, and began with the instruction of his 
own nephews. But Johnson takes this 
opportunity to give his opinion on the various 
plans of education, and to declare what he 
considers the most useful knowledge to be 
taught young persons. And here he intro- 
duces, in favour of moral knowledge, one of 
the finest passages in his numerous works. 

In prose Milton’s style was not the best; 
it wanted ease and simplicity, and had not a 
vernacular cast: it was the reverse of that 
flow, transparency, flexibility, and colloquial 
grace, which so eminently shone in Cowley’s 
prose style. Now and then, indeed, when 
he rose to great thoughts, it might have the 
dignity and force of his poetical manner. 

But it seems to me that Milton’s stern 
morals, simple habits, lonely studies, and 
native independence of mind, listed his con- 
science on the side of the parliament. It 
must have been an unbending sense of justice 
which led him away from some of those 
attractions of courts which had a peculiar 
charm for the splendour of his imagination. 
He loved all the pomp of chivalry and feudal 
magnificence, the concourse of ladies, the 
clash of arms, the sounds of martial music, 
and the display of banners, in halls and 
palaces. This taste he himself mentions in 
his L’ Allegro. He loved these things be- 
cause they formed the semblance of heroism 
and glory. He loved, too, the castles and 
mansions of great noblemen, when they 
encouraged literature as became them, and 
lived with the generous sense of inherited 
greatness—such as the Earl of Bridgewater 
at Ludlow, and the old Countess of Derby 
at Harefield. He was not, therefore, himself 
a sour Calvinist and dull unpliant Republican. 
He saw scenes of aristocratic brilliance which 
Johnson never saw, and associated with high 
families such as Johnson never had admis- 
sion to.—Fraser’s Magazine. 





THE ERL-KING.* 
From the German of Goethe. 

Who rideth so late o’er the windy wild ? 
It is the father with his child ; 
He has the boy firmly in his arm 
He holds him safely, he keeps him warm. 

® The Erl-king, or Alder-king, should seem to be a 
German spectre who inhabits the alder-tree, and has 
a propensity to run awey with pretty children. of 
his Majesty's other royal pursuits the translator is 
not possessed of auy information. Both this ballad 
and the Water Sprite are introduced by Goethe in a 
little musical one-act piece, called the Fish Girl, Die 
Fischerinn, which appears to have been represeuted 
« in the natural theatre at Tiefurt ou the [lm.” The 
have both been given to the — reader by Mon 
Lewis—but his versions are rather paraphrases than 
translations. 
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* My son, why hid’st thou thy face in such fear?” 
“ See'’st thou not father, the Erl-king there ? 
The Erl-king with his train and crown ?” 
“It is a vapour-streak, my son.” 
“ Thou lovely child, come, go with me! 
Very fine plays I will play with’thee. 
Many gay flowers on the strand unfold ; ¥ 
My mother hath many a garment of gold. 
“ My father! my father! and dost thou not hear | 
What the Erl-king is promising low in mine ear?” 
« Be quiet—keep quiet, my child ; ’tis the breeze 
Whispering through the dry leaves on the trees.” 
“ Thou pretty boy, wilt go with me? 
My daughters shall daintily wait on thee ; 
My daughters their nightly revels shall keep, 
And rock, and dance, and sing thee to sleep.” 
“ My father! my father ! ‘and see’st thou not 
Erl King’s daughters in yon murky spot ?” 
« My son! myson! I see it clear, a 
"Tis the old willow-trees that so grey appear ! 
“ Tlove thee! thy fir form my fancy doth lure ; 
And if thou’rt not willing. T use my pow’r.” 
“ My father ! my father! he’s seizing me ! 
Erl-king has put me to agony !” 
The father shudders—he hastes o’er the wild ; 
He holds in his arms his sobbing child : 
Reaches his home with toil and dread ; 
In his arms the child was dead. 
Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
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jected to moral restraint. 


lake; they may be strong while they last, 
but their endurance is brief, and their effects 
truly transitory. 

A second cause of intemperance may be 
extreme deficiency of food, either in quantity 
or quality, accompanied by hard labour. The 
effect of bodily labour, carried beyond the 
physical strength of the individual, is to ex 
haust the nervous system of its energy and 
vivacity. When toil ceases, there is a pain. 
ful feeling of want and depression, attended 
with a craving for stimulus, which is nearly 
intolerable. “Looking to the cause of the 
evil for our direction in applying a remedy to 
it, we would prescribe wholesome food in 
sufficient quantity, cleariliness, fresh air, and 
labour proportioned to the strength. The 
application of these sanative means, however, 
Tequites time, money, and a condition of 
mind in which the whole conduct is sub. 
The individuals 
subject to this form of temptation, however, 
are, in general, sunk deep in helpless poverty, 
and, at the end of each day’s labour, are 
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CAUSES OF DRUNKENNESS. 

In the Phrenological Journal, lately pub- 
lished, a writer enumerates three causes of 
drunkenness, and shows that the remedy for 
each must be according to the cause. The 
first is— 

‘ An innate love of intoxicating liquor, in 
the form of a strong craving appetite. 

It is well known that particular individuals 
are affected with this craving, apparently as 
a positive disease. We have known well- 
educated females in the middle and higher 
ranks the victims of it, whom no principles 
of religion, morality, or shame, could restrain 
from the immoderate use of ardent spirits. 
It is certain that, among men, there are 
numerous and unhappy examples of a similar 
disposition. It is also a matter of common 
remark, that occasionally, im the same family, 
some individuals are the victims of this vice, 
while others are or free from it, although 
all have been trai from infancy in the 
same manner. 

According to phrenological principles, the 
drunkard, from this cause, is a patient who 
requires physical as well as moral treatment. 
He must, by all means, be restrained from 
using intoxicating liquors, and subjected toa 
long course of physical training, to change 
the habits of his body, before any success in 
his reformation can be expected, and it is not 
to be confidently relied on, even when all 
these measures have been applied. Repen- 
tance, promises of amendment, and other 
merely mental impressions, have as little 
abiding influence on such men as the waves 
raised by the wind have on the surface of a 


ly able to provide means for purchasing 
the plainest food in the most moderate quan- 
tity. Beset by the feeling of depression, and 
that heart-gnawing craving for stimulus and 
reaction which we have described, they fiy, 
as if impelled by an irresistible infatuation, 
to the gin-shop, and enjoy a moment's feli- 
city, which we verily believe to be to them 
inexpressibly delicious, although most tran- 
sitory, and soon to be followed by suffering 
still more severe than that which it for the 
moment relieves. If this be a correct de- 
scription of the cause of intemperance in a 
large proportion of the operative classes, it 
points out the means necessary to be adopted: 
for its removal. The physical condition of 
the sufferers must be improved as the first’ 
step. 

A third cause of intemperance may be a 
flow of exuberant spirits, arising from strong 
health and worldly prosperity, in persons of 
little education, knowledge, and mental cul- 
tivation. Our intemperate ancestors, of the 
higher and middle classes, were men of this 
description. They felt within themselves 
a great capacity of enjoyment; but having 
few ideas, and no intellectual pursuits, they 
were grievously at a loss to discover in which 
direction they could obtain substantial plea- 
sure. The bottle presented itself to their 
imaginations as the readiest and most ob- 
vious fountain of joy. They drank deep, 
and expanded their souls in rude and _bois- 
terous merriment. We recollect striking 
examples of this species of intemperance 
being exhibited by the farmers of the fertile 
districts of Scotland, about the years 1800-1- 
2-3, and upwards. ‘They had. entered life. 
expecting to maintain a hard strugyle with 
fortune, and to obtain only daily bread in an 


humble way, without the least prospect of. 
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becoming rich. By the progress of the war, 
dnd the estrictions of psi perl. by the 
Bank of England, prices of agricultural pro- 
duce rose to an uuprecedented height, and 
wealth poured into their coffers in copious 
streams, absolutely without an effort. ‘There 
is no rivalry in trade among farmers, for the 
prices of their commodities are affected by 
causes so extensive, that individuals appear 
to have no influence over them. They are, 
therefore, either in prosperity or in adversity at 
the same time, and cordially sympathize with 
ach other in every turn of fortune’s wheel. 
At the time above-mentioned, the whole 
tenantry of large tracts of country, whose 
thinds were so moderately cultivated that 
they only knew how to read, and scarcely to 
mite, found themselves becoming gentlemen 
al at once; and they gave indulgence to 
their mirth in frequent and long-protracted 
festivities. We knew of a “ house-heating” 
among them, which was supported for two 
nights and a day, the guests eating, drink- 
ing, and sleeping by turns. the shutters 
being closed, the candles burning, aud the 
feast going forward all the time without 
intermission. Drunkenness in these classes 
has almost entirely ceased ; and why ? be- 
cause the men have become mote intelligent, 
and the women more refined, in consequence 
of a far higher education, procured by the 
very wealth, which at first, when ill applied, 
deteriorated their habits. 


MODERN ROME AND ROMANS, 
(From Anastasius.) 

As I approached the ancient mistress of the 
world, the Eternal City, the destroyer of 
Greece, my heart beat high. But, alas! if 
he who names Rome, names energy, names 
strength; he who beholds her in her present 
fallen state, beholds nothing but feebleness 
aad imbecility: he be the prostrate 
members of a giant, and corruption at work 

their mouldering remains. Sheep 
graze round the altar, where captive monarchs 
were slaughtered in the name of Jove, the 
great and the good: and silence reigns in 
that arena where 80,0U0 spectators could at 
once count the pangs of wretches, tortured 
in frightful reality to represent some ancient 
fable. The very monuments of a more re- 
cent date only arise like fresher weeds, out 
of the ashes of former decay :—they are only 
the fungus starting forth from the creviced 
base of some nobler pile; and which, by 
feeding on that fabric’s substance, achieves 
its destruction. 

Silva seemed to enjoy my disappointment : 
tatire was his profession. “ These people,” 
said he, “ cannot prevent the sun of their 
fine climate from shining at its stated hours; 
but they make their streets impervious to its 
cheering light: a deep gloom meets the eye 
wherever towers man’s abode. They cannot 
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prohibit the rich vegetation of their fertile 
soil from diffusing its fragrance ; but they 
collect every villainous odour to subdue Na- 
ture’s sweets, and convert one sense at least 
into means of torture. They cannot cancel 
the spring’s ancient privilege of enamelling 
alike with flowers the hill and the valley— 
the garden and the desert; but they tarry in 
their feetid town till the magic has vanished, 
and autumn sears the leaf, and embrowns 
the parched meadow: no one thinks of 
country rambles before the summer’s close. 
They cannot stop the crystal rills while gush- 
ing down the mountain’s slope; but they 
suffer their aqueducts to ooze out the ‘captive 
stream, and to convert the healthy plain into 
a pestilential marsh. They cannot dive into 
the innermost recesses of the human. brain, 
to nip in its first germs every brightest 
faculty; but conducting its developements 
as the Chinese do that of their peach and 
plum trees, they encompass each tender shoot 
of the intellect with so many minute fetters, 
religious, political, and social, that dwarfs 
are produced when giants were intended. 
Their very city has been allowed to slip from 
its seven hills into the sink between. They 
clip their trees into men, and their men into 
singers. Their law deems infamous—not 
the thief, but the magistrate—the bargedlo. 
Their tribunals sell justice to the highest. 
bidder; their churches protect from. it the 
criminal ; and the huge temple on which we 
now stand,” (for from St. Peter’s proud dome 
went forth this bitter diatribe,) “ built at the 
expense of all Christendom on a foundation 
which stands awry, and with a cupola which 
yawns with rents—contains absolution for 
every sin, as well as confessionals. appro- 
tiated to every language. The word wirtue 
indeed exists in the language, but it is applied 
to skill in singing; and as to valour, the 
former signification of the same word, it is a 
quality which during so many has been 
let to hire :—first, in the gross, by the con- 
dottieri, and next more in detail by the bravo, 
that it has become discreditable; and cow- 
ardice, under the name of caution, forms not 
only the privilege of the priest, but the pride 
of the en Visit a roe in the day- 
time, and he surveys you through a grated 
hole in the cutseneadies ere pony et 3 let 
you in: venture out at night, and from a 
distance you are bidden to avert your eyes, 
lest one murder witnessed, should necessitate 
a second. The very head of the church, 
when in the Holy of the Holies, dares not 
take the consecrated wine, except through a 
ilded reed, lest his lips should suck in poison. 
k God, however, this mass of imbecility 

and vice hies fast to its fate: for, if the 
grant of St. Peter’s domain is yet saved 
awhile, its seals are all torn off, and its orna- 
ments defaced. Nature herself conspires’ 
with man in the work of just destruction, 
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In that sky so transparent, lurks a permanent 
poison; which formerly only creeping like 
the adder along the hollow valley, now soars 
like the eagle above the steepest hills, and 
invades the last abodes once safe from its 
intrusion. Thus shall the world’s ancient 
mistress again return to naught; and as the 
herdsman once wandered in solitude where 
Rome in later days arose, so shall the herds- 
man again wander in solitude where Rome 
has ceased to be.” 


The Gatherer. 


Forbearance.—Diogenes, (not the Cynic,) 
surnamed the Babylonian, from his birth- 
lace, Seleucia, near Babylon, was a cele- 
rated lecturer, and while he was delivering 
a lecture against choler, exclaiming with 
great force against that passion, an insolent 
oung man, with the hope of exposing him 
to the ridicule of his audience, spit in his 
face, and otherwise contumeliously treated 
him; upon which the philosopher observed 
with meekness, “ I am not angry, but I am 
doubtful whether I ought to be so.” 

At Old Calabar, in the interior of Africa, 
the ‘natives get everything they want from’ 
Europe in exchange for the oil from the 
palm, which grows wild in their forests. The 
su ane is there gathered in its wild state, 
and devoured in quantities by the slaves. 

A stuffed Human Skin.—The skin of 
Valerian, by command of Sapor, the Persian 
king, who retained him while living as his 
prisoner, is related to have been “ dyed scar- 
let, and stuffed, and then placed in a temple, 
as an enduring monument of the shame of 
Rome.” 

Savoury Visit—William Beukeljzoon, or, 
as some have written his name, Beukelings, 
first taught the Dutch the art of curing her- 





rings, and was a native of Bier Uliet, where, 


he died and was buried in 1397. When the 
Emperor Charles V. was in the Low Coun- 
tries, he made a journey with the Queen of 
Hun to view the tomb of this first bar- 
reller of herrings. 

Fruit and Sams rane was, on August 
25, growing in the. open nurse und at 
Hi ary Bar, an apple tree rh fin bloom 
and also ing fruit. P. T. W. 

Valuable Meal.—The bustard, like the 
ostrich, swallows small stones, bits of metal, 
and the -like. Buffon tells, that in the 
stomach of one which was opened by the 
Academicians, there were found, besides 
small stones, to the number of ninety dou- 
bloons, all worn and polished by the aitri- 
tion of the stomach. P. T. W. 

Early Hours.—The author of Vathek, in 
his travels in Spain, writes from Madrid, 
“The play ended at eight, and we came 
back to tea by our fireside.” 
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Africa.—Mt. Coulthurst, who went on an 
expedition to the interior of Africa, in 1832, 
may be said to have died through despair, in 
consequence of the King of the Eboes refu. 
sing to allow him to pass his territories. He 
had not been exposed to any very severe 
fatigue ; but, his disappointment was great, 
and he laboured under considerable debility 
and depression of spirits. He died, without 
much suffering, on the second day after he 
had embarked on his return to Fernando Po, 
From infancy, his heart had been set on 
African enterprise: and his family is still in 
possession of some of his Eton school-books, 
in which maps of Africa, with his supposed 
travels in the interior are delineated. 

The Lyonnese.—One anecdote out of a 
thousand will show the influence that com. 
mercial prejudice exercises over the Lyonnese 
merchants in matters of art. The drama of 
Antony was acted before a numerous audience 
and as has sometimes happened to that piece, 
in the midst of a very violent opposition. A 
merchant and his daughter were in a front. 
box. The father at first took a lively interest 
in the drama, but after the scene between 
Antony and the mistress of the inn, his 
enthusiasm manifestly cooled ; his daughter, 
on the contrary, had from that moment felt 
an increasing emotion, which in the last act 
burst into a passion of tears. When the 
curtain fell, the father, who had exhibited 
visible signs of impatience during the last 
two acts, perceiving his daughter’s tear, 
said, “ Bless me, what a stupid girl you must 
be to allow yourself to be affected by such 
utter nonsense.” 

“Ah, papa, it is not my fault,” replied the 
ea girl, quite confused, “ forgive me, I 

now that it is very ridiculous.” 

“ Ridiculous ! yes, ridiculous is the proper 
— for my part, I cannot comprehend 

ow any one could be interested by such 
monstrous improbsbilities.”’ 

“ Good heavens, papa ! it is just because I 
find it so perfectly true.” 

“True, child! can you have paid any 
attention to the plot ?” 

“ T have not lost a single incident.” 

“ Well—in the third act Antony buys a 
post-chaise—is it not so ?” 

“ Yes; I remember it.” 

“ And pays ready money down on the 
nail.” 

“ I remember it very well.” 

“ Well; he never took a receipt for it.” 
—From the French of Dumas.— Foreigh 

Quarterly Review. 


*,° We shall be happy to receive the sketches 
from P. B. 
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